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of Mediterranean countries, with the opinion at the time being that temporary 
immigration would be in the interests of all involved: German firms would get 
cheap labor, the "guestworkers" could earn money and return to their home 
countries with their savings, and the countries of origin would benefit from 
the remittances sent from abroad by their workers and from the know-how these 
workers brought back. This ideal turned out to be an illusion as stays 
lengthened, families joined workers, and children were born in Germany. After 
the oil price shock of 1973, a recruitment ban on workers from non-European 
Union countries was adopted in principle, and restrictive regulations were 
put in place. However, because of traditions of family reunification and 
European conventions of providing asylum, as well as for other reasons, the 
number of foreign workers continued to increase. By the year 2000, improving 
labor markets and shortages of skilled labor created new allowances for 
10,000 to 20,000 foreign information technology (IT) specialists to come to 
Germany to work for up to 5 years. As a result of these changing needs, 

German immigration policy has often been incoherent. Lessons learned through 
the experiences of the past include the following: (1) immigration policy 

should be rational and transparent in order to discourage evasion and allow 
both employers and workers to plan their lives; (2) immigration must be 
geared toward local and regional needs; (3) employers should be encouraged to 
look more extensively for domestic workers before importing foreign workers; 
and (4) the short- and long-term consequences of immigration should be 
considered in order to develop a desirable and workable immigration policy. 
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0 Abstract 



From the 1960s onwards German industry experienced a greater need for labour. The German 
supply of labour decreased and with the construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961, a stream of 
in-migration from East Germany ran dry. Recruitment agreements for “guestworkers” were 
concluded with a number of Mediterranean countries. At that time the prevailing opinion was 
that temporary immigration would be in the interests of all parties involved: German firms 
would get cheap labour, the “guestworkers” could earn money and return to their home 
countries with their savings, and the countries of origin would benefit from the remittances 
sent from abroad by their workers and from the know-how these workers brought back to 
their home countries. This ideal turned out to be an illusion. There were also costs involved 
with the particular advantages. Above all, however, the longer the length of the stay, the more 
improbable a return to the homeland became (illusion of return). The rotation principle that 
was originally intended was also never strictly enforced. It was also not in the interest of the 
employers to send back a trained foreign worker after one or two years. Thus a saying that is 
well-known in migration research proved to be true: “nothing is more permanent than a 
temporary migrant worker”, even if the majority of the “guestworkers” did go home. 

After the oil price shock of 1973 a recruitment ban for workers from non-EU countries was 
adopted in principle. This was followed by a period of restrictive regulations which, however, 
for a number of reasons (e.g. family reunification continued to be allowed) did not prevent a 
further increase in the foreign population, numbering 7.3 million in the meantime. New 
immigrant groups appeared such as asylum seekers, refugees, immigrants of German origin 
from Central and East European Countries (CEEC) and the former Soviet Union. So-called 
project workers from CEECs constitute a separate episode. These workers have been able to 
carry out fixed-term projects in Germany with their firms since the beginning of the nineties. 

A new immigration situation has arisen only recently with the improving labour market 
situation and shortages of skilled labour occurring occasionally. Since August 2000 there has 
been an inflow quota for 10 000 (if necessary, 20 000) foreign IT specialists, who may work 
in Germany for 5 years (for the time being). An immigration debate began in connection with 
this which raises questions that every immigration policy has to answer: who? how many? 
from where? for how long? 

Finally on the basis of the experiences gained from the previous immigration programmes, 
this paper attempts to provide conclusions for a more comprehensive concept for immigration 
which is orientated more towards the labour market. 



1 Introduction 



After the oil price shock in 1973, Germany and most of Europe’s industrial countries adopted 
a recruitment ban and until very recently pursued a rather restrictive immigration policy. In 
spite of this, in Germany there has always been a high level of in-migration which has usually 
exceeded out-migration (Graph 1). As a result of this the number of foreigners has risen 
steadily (Table 1). By now there are more than 7 million foreigners living in Germany. The 
nationality structure and immigration categories have shifted over the course of time (Tables 
2 and 3, Graph 2). In the meantime a need for immigration is being derived again for 
demographic reasons (years with low birth rates entering the labour market), and for 
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economic and labour market reasons (drop in unemployment, skill needs). In Germany a 
debate lias begun concerning new immigration of foreign workers, the first result of which is 
the simplified employment of foreign IT specialists. Against the background of the 
immigration debate which has flared up once again, it seems appropriate to collate Gennany’s 
experiences with the immigration programmes for foreign workers since the sixties and to 
learn lessons from this for a future development of immigration geared towards the labour 
market. 

In the following the origins of the programmes, their various phases of recruitment, the means 
of control, and the outcome of the “guestworker” programmes are presented. It begins with a 
description of the recruitment of “guestworkers” in the 1960s. What considerations were of 
importance at that time and how did the “guests” finally become permanent stayers? The next 
larger-scale programmes for foreign workers came into being after the end of the cold war. 
The temporary employment of workers from the Central and East European countries 
(CEEC), was intended to contribute to the economic development in these countries. Since 
the early nineties, firms from the CEEC have been able, under certain circumstances, to 
perform a fixed-term order, a project, in Germany using their own workers. The most recent 
and for the time being the last programme of temporary immigration concerns IT specialists. 
Since August 2000, foreign IT specialists have been allowed to live and work in Germany for 
a maximum of five years. This so-called “green card” initiative is described and the first 
results are discussed. The final chapter summarises and draws conclusions for the current 
immigration debate. It should be noted that we concentrate on the non-EU citizens living in 
Germany. EU nationals enjoy freedom of movement, i.e. the possibility of seeking and taking 
up work in another member state under the same conditions as the national population. 1 

Tables 1 - 3 and Graphs 1 and 2 provide an overview of the development and structure of 
immigration in Germany in the last four decades. They should now serve as an initial 
overview and can be consulted in the following chapters to follow the temporal development. 



2 Origin of the “guestworker” recruitment 



After World War LI, currency reform, Marshall Plan aid and the development of the social 
market economy and the generally favourable economic climate put the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) on a path of sustained economic growth. But unemployment remained high 
as West Germany had to absorb millions of German refugees and East Germans. It was not 
until 1960 that the number of job vacancies exceeded the number of registered unemployed 
for the first time. The first bilateral recruitment agreement was concluded with Italy in 1955. 
Originally intended for work in agriculture, it soon turned out that the real needs for 
manpower lay in the booming manufacturing industry. By the end of July 1960 the number of 
foreign workers in the FRG totalled 280 000, 45 percent of whom were Italians. 

There were several reasons why importing foreign workers seemed the right thing to do: 



1 The free movement of labour has been in force since 1968 for workers and their families of the six founding 
countries (B, D, F, I, NL, LX"), also for UK, .IR and DK since 1973, after enlargement of the EC. Greek 
workers obtained freedom of movement in 1987, and Portuguese and Spanish workers in 1993, after a period 
of transition. With the 1995 enlargement, free movement of' labour was granted to Austria, Spain and 
Finland. 
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* A shrinking German labour force during the sixties for demographic and related reasons, 
e.g. more educational opportunities for the young and earlier retirement for the old. 

* Importing foreign workers temporarily was considered less risky than costly mechanisation 
and rationalisation in view of a still uncertain economic recovery. 

* When the German Democratic Republic closed its borders and built the Berlin Wall in 
August 1961, the stream of refugees who had supplied workers for West German firms 
ceased. The building of the Berlin Wall was an abrupt shock because it showed how 
dependent Germany was on these refugee workers (Bendix 1990: 27). Now German 
manufacturers had to look to other countries for labour supply. 

* Europe was starting to unify. 1957 marked the creation of the European Economic 
Community by France, FR Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. One 
of the aims would be to allow soon the freedom of movement of labour between the Member 
States. If this were soon to be the case for Italian workers (the major emigration country at 
that time) then why not allow workers from other countries to come and work for a year or 
two under bilateral agreements? It should also be noted that as soon as Germany opened its 
doors to Italians, numerous other countries expressed their interest in sending workers 
(Bendix 1990: 30). 

3 Temporary workers: in the interest of all actors involved? 

In the past Germany (and Switzerland) have often been described as having a rotation or so- 
called “guestworker” system. In such a system, individual immigrants are issued with work 
and residence permits valid for a limited time only and frequently the work permits are tied to 
a specific job - sometimes to a specific employer. Family reunification is not encouraged, and 
immigrant policy measures such as good housing or language instruction are given little 
attention. A rotational system, in its purest sense, would require departed “guests” to be 
replaced by new workers employed under the same temporary restrictions. 

A political, economic, and social justification for a temporary worker programme arose out of 
the ‘Hdeal” that all parties concerned would benefit. Below there is a list of arguments to 
ascertain whether the interests of those involved converge or diverge. 

Interests of the receiving country 

* Manpower bottlenecks can be alleviated. The imbalance on the national labour market can 
be of a cyclical, regional, sectoral (e.g. construction industry), qualification-related (e.g. 
nursing) or seasonal (tourism, agriculture) nature. The numbers admitted and the structure of 
the foreign workers’ skills can be adjusted flexibly to the prevailing labour market situation. 
Foreign workers can easily be assigned to the regions where the demand occurs. They are 
more mobile as they do not yet have a pennanent residence in the host country. 

* Benefits arise from the work performed. The availability of (comparably cheap) labour in 
times of economic expansion strengthens (at least in the short run) the competitive position of 
the individual company and the national economy. 

* Displacement of national workers by foreign labour should be avoided. To maintain social 
peace and to obtain the consent of the German trade unions it was agreed that the foreign 
workers should be paid the collectively bargained wage. Thus competition between foreign 
and German workers through wage-cutting was largely avoided. 

* Consequential social follow-up costs are avoided. Due to the temporary nature of 
immigration hardly any further costs are expected to arise. These would occur if the family 
were to join. Examples are payment of social benefits such as unemployment benefit/aid, 
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housing subsidies, retirement pay, child allowance, or the additional cost for the education 
system when the migrants’ children attend school. 

Interests of the migrant worker 

* Earning higher wages. With large differences in income between countries, the main motive 
for temporary migration is better pay or getting a job at all. The income earned can be used 
for consumer goods or for capital expenditure, e.g. for setting up one’s own business. 

* Improvement of individual labour market opportunities. Even if the chief motive for 
employment abroad is better earnings, the knowledge and skills acquired abroad can help to 
improve labour market opportunities for the individual on returning to the home country. This 
may be the case for employment in the new emerging industries in the country of origin, or 
the income earned abroad can provide a basis for self-employment. 

* Protection from exploitation. The migrant workers need protection from exploitation as they 
are in a weak position. Therefore, the bilateral agreements fixed minimum social standards 
and the work contracts stipulated wages and working conditions. 

* The early migrants did not wish to stay for extended periods. Survey after survey showed 
that they wanted to earn money and then return home with their savings. This was true in 
many cases, but many of the migrants stuck to the “illusion of return”: they postponed their 
departure while still harbouring the idea of return. 

Interests of the country of origin 

* Alleviating the labour market situation. In the emigration countries of the Mediterranean 
there was a lack of job opportunities associated with high unemployment and/or low income. 
Temporary employment abroad can mean escape from joblessness and a reduction of 
unemployment in the home country. 

* Contributing to the development of the home country. Employment abroad reduces unem- 
ployment at home and permits the migrant worker to obtain a higher income. Remittance of 
the earnings may also contribute to the economic development of the home country,' 
depending on whether the transferred capital is consumed or invested. Furthermore it was 
argued that skills acquired abroad can be put to good use after returning, either in the 
emerging industries or when setting up one’s own small business. 

* Maintaining some control of the outgoing migrants. The country of origin will also be 
interested in keeping a check on the temporary emigration of its nationals. This can best be 
done if migration is carried out in co-operation with the host country in the form of bilateral 
agreements. The check on the type and level of emigration concerns the interests of the 
country of origin for two reasons: firstly the social welfare of the migrants is to be safe- 
guarded. This can be done in the form of bilateral agreements which stipulate the principle of 
equal treatment for nationals and foreigners with regard to wages, working hours and other 
working conditions including social security (health insurance, unemployment benefit, 
pension rights etc.). Secondly the countries still want to have a certain say in the selection of 
workers who leave the country. But there is a conflict of interests. The immigration country 
and its employers can exert more pressure on the selection process. 

Benefits for all actors? 

We all know now that the concomitant interests of all the parties concerned was an illusion. 
To name just a few: 

The most important one was certainly the shift from temporary stay towards prolongation and, 
finally, settlement. As it turned out, people’s intentions changed over time. Migration 
experience suggests that many temporary migrants extend their stay if the labour market 
situation allows it and as long as the receiving country permits prolongation. Family members 
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join, children are born and, while the wish to return may still be harboured, it is further 
postponed again and again, and may finally be abandoned (“illusion of return”). 

The contribution of emigration to alleviating the labour market situation in the sending 
country may be limited. First because the numbers admitted may be too low to have a real 
impact. But what is more important is the fact that labour migration is a selective process. 
Migration research tells us that neither the poorest nor the richest tend to leave, but in general 
those of intermediate social status from regions which are often already undergoing changes 
(Castles/Miller 1998: 21). It is the enterprising and more dynamic workers, who are not 
necessarily unemployed. 2 But these workers would also be necessary for development in their 
home country. 3 

The possibilities of acquiring vocational skills and knowledge depend to a large degree on the 
specific circumstances. One-sided specialisation, restriction to only unskilled or unpleasant 
jobs or segregation from native workers at the workplace can very much limi t the acquisition 
of vocational skills. Moreover, it is not certain whether the skills and knowledge acquired can 
be used in this form at a later date in the country of origin. Results of migration research 
carried out so far suggest that the extent to which skills acquired in the host country can be 
used back home should not be overestimated. 

There is a long debate in economic literature concerning the economic effects of remittances. 
The question is whether and how much of the transfers is spent on consumption or used for 
productive investment at home. Remittances obviously boost the earnings of the migrants’ 
families and can significantly promote welfare at household level. A series of studies have 
shown that “where the macroeconomic environment is stable and other conditions are 
conducive, remittances can raise the level of domestic investment” (Ghosh 1996: 100). But 
when many migrants tend to stay, family members join and when the centre of living is 
increasingly concentrated in the host country, remittances may dwindle and finally disappear. 

Let us stop here and not further elaborate on the contradictions between unmet aspirations or 
intentions and the subsequent realities in the process of labour migration. At the time, 
temporary migration was considered to be beneficial for all parties concerned: the labour 
importing country, the sending country and the migrant workers themselves. The assumed 
beneficial effects for all were taken as economic and social justification for concluding 
agreements for temporary workers, for taking measures and making regulations and fixing the 
recruitment procedures. In the following chapter we shall show how the recruitment, 
employment and stays of the foreign workers were controlled and to what effect. 



2 The US Commission for the Study of International Migration and Co-operative Economic Development 

(1990): Unauthorized migration: An economic development response, Washington, p. 9 writes: “A consistent 
finding is that those most prone to emigrate are neither the poorest nor least educated but are among the most 
aspiring and energetic members of their communities. They generally have jobs at home when they decide to 
leave, although these jobs are often low-paying and with little potential for advancement. They choose to go 
abroad to improve their economic well-being'*. 

3 Some thirty to forty percent of the Turks recruited to work in Germany were skilled workers in Turkey who 

worked as manual labourers in Germany. Cf. Philip, L. Martin (1998): Germany: Reluctant land of 
immigration, German Issues 21, The American Institute for Contemporary German Studies, Washington 
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4 The first phase: expansion of recruitment 



The construction of the Berlin Wall in 1961 and the subsequent stop of refugees from East 
Germany marked the beginning of a phase of “uncontrolled expansion” of immigrant labour. 
Recruitment agreements were signed with Spain and Greece in 1960, with Turkey in 1961, 
Morocco in 1963, Portugal in 1964, Tunisia in 1965 and Yugoslavia in 1968. This phase 
actually lasted until the recruitment stop in November 1973. It can be divided into two 
periods, separated by the short recession in 1966/67. 

The recruitment process was straightforward and did not change very much over time, with 
the exception that after the recession of 1967 successful efforts were made to reduce the 
second path of entry - via visa - and increase the pressure on the German Embassies to 
restrict the granting of visas. 

There were two different procedures: 

(1) The first way or “anonymous recruitment”: the labour authorities collected applications 
from German employers who wanted to employ foreign workers and checked that the 
employment priority for German workers was maintained, that the applications were in 
accordance with certain requirements of model contracts of employment, and that the wages 
promised were equal to those for Germans. Finally, the particular German firm had to prove 
that “adequate housing” (e.g. dormitories) would be provided for the migrant worker. 
Recruitment contracts approved by the labour authorities were passed on to the recruitment 
offices in the sending countries in Athens, Belgrade, Lisbon, Madrid, Verona and Istanbul. 
The recruitment offices used three criteria in making their selection: qualifications, health, 
employment record (including skills testing, e.g. construction worker). They also arranged the 
necessary formalities such as residence and work permits (valid for one year only) and 
organised group transport to Germany. 

(2) The second way or visa recruitment: under this procedure, the older of the two, the 
employer stated that a specific migrant worker was willing to work for him and ordered his 
visa from the competent German consulate abroad. The consulate then had to obtain the 
approval of the German authorities. The local immigration authorities checked that the legal 
conditions allowed a residence permit and work permit to be issued. If it was approved, the 
consulate granted the visa. After that the foreign worker entered the country and obtained the 
necessary residence and work permits, usually valid for one year only. 

The employers were charged DM 300 (approximately one third of a month’s salary), since 
1973 DM 1 000, for each person recruited. 

It is evident that the great influence that the German authorities exercised over the selection of 
workers ensured that the interests of German industry prevailed over those of the sending 
countries. In fact the procedure led to the selection of the healthiest and most able workers, in 
opposition to the interests of the sending countries, which had hoped for a reduction of then- 
labour market problems, not an exodus of their best workers. 

From 1960 to 1966 about 3.6 million foreigners entered Germany and about 2.3 million left, 
increasing the non-German population by 1.3 million to 1.8 million. The in- and outflows 
show that there was a considerable turnover. About three out of five foreign workers who 
entered the country went back home (cf. Graph 1 ) 
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The 1966-67 recession caused the German unemployment rate to rise to above 2%. Measures 
were taken to “protect” the domestic labour market. Some of the changes affected all workers, 
such as shorter hours of work or reduced overtime. But some actions were specifically aimed 
at foreign workers, such as reducing the number of work permits issued to foreigners. The 
insecurity of this situation had three consequences: first, the number of new entrants dropped 
to 330 000 in 1967, half the number of the previous year; second, more than a million left in 
1966 and 1967. The third consequence was an abrupt increase in the unionisation rate of 
foreign workers (Bendix 1990: 48). 

Firings were relatively uncommon at the time. Because of the equal treatment clause 
foreigners could not be treated differently from Germans and could not be laid off solely on 
the grounds that they were foreigners. Foreign workers were more easily persuaded to go by 
not renewing their employment contract. So they remained in Germany seeking other 
employment and living off their unemployment compensation (as long as their residence 
permit did not expire). If their search proved fruitless, they returned home, which led to an 
elastic response to the recession. 

Yet by 1968 it was as though no recession had troubled the economy. The years 1968 to 1973 
were characterised by a very low rate of unemployment. They became the peak recruitment 
years. Trains and planes were chartered to bring between five hundred and one thousand 
workers to Germany every day. (Martin 1998: 9). The migrant workforce rose from 1 million 
to 2.6 million. One in eight workers in Germany was a foreigner. At the same time the 
national composition of the migrants began to change: the proportion of Italians gradually 
decreased while the number of Yugoslavs and, after 1969, the number of Turks rose 
drastically. In 1969 Turks constituted about 13 percent of all foreigners in the FUG. By 1980 
this figure had risen to 33 percent. 

It is important to note that during the period of “overemployment” and even up to 1976 the 
unemployment rate was lower among foreigners than among Germans, a fact which 
underscores the economic importance of immigrant labour, 'fhe main branches where 
foreigners were employed were industrial production (metal processing, mechanical 
engineering, textiles), construction, and in low-paid services. The large increase in migrant 
workers did not cause a corresponding expansion in total employment. It led instead to a 
process of substitution whereby migrant workers gradually took over the least skilled and 
most strenuous jobs. This process enabled young Germans to receive a better and longer 
education without causing shortages on the labour market in spite of a reduction in working 
hours. Moreover, the process of substitution resulted in a “collective upward mobility” of the 
German workforce, a phenomenon which made immigration more acceptable to the German 
population and which to begin with was not recognised by immigrant workers as being 
disadvantageous to them in the longer run. 

Despite the tremendous increase in the number of foreign workers and their prolonged 
duration of stay German politicians, employers, unions, and .the migrants themselves 
continued to proclaim that the stay was only temporary. It is true that more migrants left than 
stayed. However, the rotation of workers was neither in the interests of the migrants nor their 
employers. Migrants stayed longer than planned to save more money as long as well-paid 
work was available. Some sent for their families. Many German employers favoured family 
reunification, since the wives of the “guestworkers” were also able to work. Moreover, the 
presence of the wives ensured that the experienced and trained migrants remained, and saved 
employers the cost of recruiting and training new migrants. 
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The German government did not enforce rotation strictly. But the Aliens Act did not grant 
foreign citizens any legal rights to permanent immigration or residence. Residence permits 
were often issued at the discretion of the immigration authorities, whose decision was based 
on the “interests” of the FRG (Esser/Korte 1985: 184). The permit could be restricted as to 
duration or location. This was the rule in the case of immigrant workers, most of whom 
received work permits valid for one year only. A work permit is granted “according to the 
situation and development of the labour market with regard to the individual case” and as 
long as there is no German applicant for the same job (priority for German workers). After a 
stay of more than three years a work permit may be issued for durations of two or more years. 
After a m inim um residence of five years a permanent residence permit may be granted. These 
regulations made the foreign workers into a manoeuvrable labour force which could be 
controlled according to the labour market situation. But in spite of all the restrictions it was 
inevitable in the end that those migrants who remained obtained more residence rights with 
each work permit renewal. 

By 1973 it was clear that many of the temporary “guests” had become more or less permanent 
residents. Nevertheless many Germans felt uneasy about the unanticipated settlement of Turks 
and Yugoslavs in Germany. The government responded by restricting immigration. It raised 
the recruitment fee paid by the employer from DM 300 to DM 1000 to discourage employers 
from requesting new migrants. A wave of wildcat strikes in summer 1973 involving many 
migrant workers provided further reasons for bringing foreign worker recruitment to a halt. In 
November 1973 the German government proclaimed a recruitment stop (in line with most 
other European labour importing countries). The stop was justified by the oil embargo, which 
threatened to provoke an economic recession and would make additional migrants 
unnecessary. 



5 The second phase: consolidation 

( 



With the recruitment ban in 1973 following the “oil crisis”, the second phase of the aliens 
policy from 1 973 to the early eighties started. It could be called the “consolidation phase” of 
the employment of foreigners. It was also characterised by a gap between goal and reality. 
The recruitment stop was intended to prevent the number of foreigners in Germany from 
rising. It did not. For two reasons: 

* Migrant workers who feared that they could not return to Germany if they went home 
remained. 

* The fact that it was possible for families to join the workers meant that the foreign 
population continued to rise even without much immigration of new foreign workers. Another 
contributing factor was the births of foreign children. The foreign population increased from 4 
milli on in 1 973 to 4.5 million in 1 980 - in spite of the decrease in the foreign workforce. 

During this period of restriction of new foreign workers entering, social and integration issues 
were now gradually considered. But the “integration” of immigrant workers into German 
society has never really been pursued. 

It should be noted that despite all the insecurity and the efforts of restrictions, the foreign 
citizens had incentives to remain: 
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* With prolonged stay their residence status solidified and protected them against unwanted 
“rotation”. 

* As long as differences in income remained high between the home country and the current 
country of residence, there was a disincentive to return. 

* The FRG has developed an elaborate system of social security that includes unemployment 
insurance, health insurance, pension funds, child allowances, rent subsidies and welfare 
assistance. In general immigrant workers have the same social and industrial rights as 
Germans. A government decision which was taken in 1974 and which stipulated that 
unemployment alone was not a sufficient reason for denying a residence permit is important 
in this context. 

* Foreigners may fall under the “Aliens Act”, but this does not mean they are unprotected. 
Decisions by the European Court (for EU nationals), bilateral treaties with the countries of 
origin, international and European conventions on human and social rights, binding norms of 
German basic law (e. g. for the protection of marriage and family), provide altogether a 
network of protective legal norms constraining the government. Lawyers have specialised on 
these issues implementing protection. However, this is not sufficient to give emotional 
security or to create in the immigrants the feeling that they belong in the host society 
(Thranhardt 1996: 209). 



6 The third phase: efforts of control 



The third phase, lasting up to the new millennium, could be called a (not very successful) 
quest for a policy of immigration restrictions (Bade 1992: 56). The necessity of the social 
integration of the foreign workers and their families with governmental help was stressed 
repeatedly. However, decisions were often made according to current political considerations, 
which frequently failed to recognise the medium and long-term consequences: 

- The provision stating that child benefit should be paid only in the case of children living in 
the Federal Republic of Germany (as it was thought that their numbers could only be checked 
there) led to the children being brought to Germany under the family reunification scheme. 

- Under a “repatriation grant” measure, up to DM 10,500 plus supplements for dependants 
was paid in 1984 if an unemployed foreign worker returned to his home country with his 
family. In addition he could also receive back his contributions to the statutory pension 
insurance. Fourteen thousand foreign workers took advantage of the “repatriation grant”. In 
this case, take-what-you-can-get effects played an important role: decisions to return home 
which had already been made were either postponed or brought forward in order to be able to 
receive the repatriation bonus (Honekopp 1987: 287 ff ). 

- Under the auspices of immigration restrictions there was a discussion concerning restricting 
the workers’ rights to have their spouses join them and about lowering the age at which 
children can join their parents. The ruling which has so far remained in place stipulates that 
foreign spouses only receive their own residence permit after four years of marriage and a 
four-year period of residence. The permit is tied to the continuation of the marriage during 
that period. It is only possible for the jvorker’s spouse to join him/her in the host country 
within the scope of family reunification if evidence of “sufficient living space” is provided. If 
the partner already living in Germany does not yet have an unlimited residence permit - 
which he or she can receive only after a stay of five years - and if the spouse then follows 
him/her, the latter has to wait for one year until a work permit is issued. Children are 
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